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passages we have marked, if it were not that our own observation of the 
absurdities of " conversation classes " makes his remarks on this head 
peculiarly interesting to us. " "What conversation can there be between 
a master and his pupils ? The very little that the latter could say 
would never afford sufficient practice to gain an extensive range of col- 
loquial language. They meet, the one to communicate, the others to 
receive instruction : the former ought to speak, the latter to listen." 
(p. 137.) 

We do not suppose, nor probably would the author claim, that the 
exact method he develops, unmodified, would always be the best. 
Many features of it indeed might not work well in practice. In es- 
pecial, we hesitate to accept his plan for beginners, — translating an 
easy author by the aid of a literal version on the opposite page, and 
with no attention paid to pronunciation ; that is, not reading the words 
aloud at all, only translating. Pronunciation he proposes to bring in 
later in the course, leaving it wholly aside at this stage. But we are 
inclined to think that the pupil, instead of acquiring no pronunciation, 
would be all the time acquiring a very vicious one. 

We would call especial attention to the chapter entitled " The Art of 
Hearing." No one that has experienced the bewilderment and helpless- 
ness which even a good French or German scholar experiences in 
listening for the first time to foreign conversation or discourse, will 
think that our author exaggerates the importance of practice in the art 
of hearing, as a school exercise. It is true, moreover, as he says, 
that " if the art of reading can be acquired without a teacher, it is other- 
wise with hearing and pronouncing." 



7. — Eleventh Annual Report of the Columbian Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, for the Year ending June 30, 1868, with an Appendix. 
Washington : Government Printing Office, 1868. 

In noticing the Tenth Report of this establishment for instructing 
deaf-mutes at the national capital, we spoke of the visit made by the 
president, Mr. E. M. Gallaudet to the European schools, and the effect 
his observations thereon were likely to produce in the American 
schools for deaf-mutes. We have now, in the Appendix to tbk 
Eleventh Report, the full proceedings of the Washington conference 
of principals of deaf-mute institutions, held in May, 1868, which largely 
occupied itself with the question of articulation and lip-reading as a 
means of teaching the deaf. Forty-five pages of the hundred and 
thirty-four devoted to the conference are filled with Mr. Gallaudet's 
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paper on " The American System " (not meaning a high tariff), and the 
discussion which followed it. As this discussion, in the year that has 
elapsed since it took place, has been succeeded by practical efforts to 
introduce the teaching of articulation in half a dozen of the largest 
American schools, it must be regarded as an important one, although 
in itself it added little to what was previously known to the public. 
Its chief merit was in bringing to the notice of gentlemen connected, 
with the great American deaf-mute schools the remarkable success of 
Miss Rogers in teaching by articulation at the Clarke School in 
Northampton, Mass. This was done by three of the Western prin- 
cipals, Messrs. Gillett, Mulligan, and Talbot, of the Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa State institutions. These gentlemen had recently visited the 
Clarke School, which none of the rest had then done ; they were much 
impressed by what they saw there, and they stated their impressions 
with earnestness. Notwithstanding the scepticism of Hartford and New 
York, their statements,' taken in connection with those of Mr. Gallaudet 
about what he had seen in Europe, seem to have convinced the con- 
ference that something must be done, and it was resolved, in very 
guarded terms, that all institutions ought to provide for such instruction 
in articulation and lip-reading as should be found to be profitable. Not 
content with this, Mr. Gillett, on his return to Illinois, laid the subject 
before his board of trustees in a report of much more positive tenor 
than anything agreed upon at Washington, urging that something 
should be done at once to atone for the neglect in which the State of 
Illinois had left its deaf-mute children who might have been taught to 
articulate or to retain their speech. At the same time he invited Miss 
Rogers to visit his institution, and sent one of his best teachers to 
Northampton to learn by observation the methods in use at the Clarke 
School. This lady, Miss Trask, began the instruction of a small class 
in articulation at the Illinois school, last November, and has since carried 
it on with marked success. One evening in May last, about a year after 
the adjournment of the Washington conference, she gave an exhibition 
of her pupils before the recently appointed Board of Charities of Illinois, 
and in presence of a public audience. Great satisfaction was expressed 
with the results of her instruction thus far, which seem to be very 
similar to those observed in the little school of Miss Rogers at Chelms- 
ford. She has labored with zeal and intelligence, and has more to 
show for it, apparently, than any of the teachers of articulation in the 
other large schools. 

So far as we can gather from published reports and private informa- 
tion, the number of these new teachers is eight, namely, three in the 
great New York institution, with thirty-five pupils ; two in the Ohio 
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institution,. with twenty-four pupils ; one in Illinois, with twelve pupils ; 
one in Wisconsin, with about the same number ; one in Iowa, and one 
at the Hartford Asylum. The whole number of pupils thus brought 
under instruction by the new method is about a hundred, probably, 
besides those at Northampton and in a small German school at New 
York, numbering nearly fifty more.. The whole number of deaf-mute 
pupils under instruction in the country is somewhere from two 
thousand to twenty-five hundred, of whom at least a thousand would 
doubtless profit by instruction in articulation ; so that less than a sixth 
part of those who ought to be thus taught are so at the present time. 
But when we reflect that three years ago there were less than a half- 
dozen pupils of this class in the United States, while less than one 
person in a thousand had any faith that articulation would be of the 
least value to the deaf, the revolution that has already taken place 
must appear surprising. 

In another respect the events of the present year are worthy of notice 
by all who have at heart the best education of deaf-mutes. The public 
sentiment of Massachusetts has declared the right of all deaf children 
to an education at the public expense, and, in accordance with this 
declaration, the city of Boston has voted to open a city school for these 
children. Two teachers have been selected for this school, who are 
now preparing themselves, by a residence with Miss Rogers at the 
Clarke School, for beginning their work in September. The peculiarity 
of the Boston school will be that its pupils will live at home and only 
come into school for the day, while some of them will be younger than 
any deaf children it has heretofore been possible to secure in the large 
institutions. It remains to be seen what will be the success of such a 
school, — the first of its kind in this country. At Edinburgh, at Man- 
chester, and at several places on the Continent, there are day-schools 
for deaf-mutes, but with what result, as compared with the boarding- 
school plan, we are not distinctly informed. We shall soon have the 
chance to make the comparison in the case of the Boston school, and it is 
not unlikely that New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, etc., 
will soon support schools of the same description. 

The advantage which the Columbian Institution enjoys from its 
conspicuous position at Washington seems to be in part counterbalanced 
by the fact that it depends upon Congressional appropriations, which are 
now lavishly voted, and again capriciously withheld, as was the case a 
year ago. It is fortunate in the talents and vigor of its principal, at 
whose instance the conference above mentioned was called, of which he 
was one of the most active members. 
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